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- ‘Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Orway. 
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LOUISA VENONI. He played one or two sprightly tunes, 




























( Concluded.) 

LOUISA saw with pleasure the 
return of virtue in sir Edward, and felt 
the friendship which he shewed her.— 
Sometimes when she perceived him 
srrowful, her lute would leave its me- 
lancholy for more lively airs, and her 
countenance assume a gaiety it was not 
formed to wear. But her heart was 
breaking with that anguish which her 
generosity endeavoured to conceal from 
him; her frame too delicate for the 
struggle with her feelings, seemed to 
yield to their force, her rest forsook 
her; the colour faded in her cheek, the 
lustre of her eyes grew dim. Sir Ed- 
ward saw these symptoms of decay with 
the deepest remorse. Often did he 
wish to blot out from his life, a few 
guilty months, to be again restored to 
a Opportunity of giving happiness to 
that family, whose unsuspecting kind- 
ness he had repaid with the treachery of 
arobber, and the cruelty of an assassin. 
One evening, while he sat in the par- 
lour with Louisa, his mind alternately 


to which Louisa had often danced in 

her infancy ; she gave herself up to the 

recollection, and her tears flowed with- 

out controul. Suddenly, the musician 

changing the stop, introduced a little 

melancholy air, of a wild and plaintive 

kind. Louisa started from her seat, and 

rushed towards the stranger. He threw 

off a tattered coat and black patch—it 

was her father! She would have sprung 
to embrace him ; he turned aside for a 
few moments, and would not: receive 
her into his arms. But nature at last 
overcame his resentment ; he burst into 
tears, and pressed to his bosom, his long 
lost daugnter. . Sir Edward stood fixed 
in astonishment and confusion. “I am 
come not to upbraid you,” said Venoni, 
“Tam a poor, weak, old man, unable 
for upbraiding ; I am come but to find 
my child, to forgive her, and to die? 
When you saw us first, sir Edward, we 
were not thus. You found us virtuous 
and happy; we danced and we sung, 
and there was not a sad heart in the 
valley where we dwelt. Yet we left 
our dancing, our songs and our cheer- 
fulness—you were distressed and we 
pitied you. Since that time, the pipe 
has never been heard in Venoni’s fields; 
grief and sickness have almost brought 
him ‘to the grave; and his neighbours 
who loved and pitied him, have been 
cheerful no more. Yet, methinks, 
though’ you robbed us of happiness, you 
are not happy; else why that dejected 
look, which amidst all the grandeur 


pressions, a hand organ, of a remarkable 
Sweet tone, was heard in the street.— 
Louisa laid aside her lute and listened; 
the airs it played were those of her na- 
live country; and a few tears, which 
she endeavoured to hide, stole from her 
on hearing them. Sir Edward desired 
4 servant to bring the organist into the 
toom ; he was brought in accordingly, 
and seated at the door of the apartment. 
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around you, I saw you wear, and those 
tears which, under all the gaudiness of 
her apparel, I saw that poor deluded 
girl shed ?”~“ But she shall shed ‘no 
mort !” exclaimed sir Edward. ‘+ You 
shall be happy, and I will be just. For- 
give, my venerable friend, the injuries 
which I have done you; forgive me, 
my Louisa, for rating your excellence 
at a price so mean. I have seen those 
high born females to which my rank 
might have allied me; I am ashamed 
of their vices, and sick of their follies. 
Profligate in their hearts. amidst affected 
purity, they are slaves to pleasure with- 
out the sincerity of passion, and with 
the name of honour, are insensible to 
the feelings of virtue. You my Louisa, 
but I will not call up recollections that 
might render me less worthy of your 
future esteem. Continue to love your 
Edward, but a few hours, and you shall 
add the title to the affections of a wife ; 
let the care and teuderness of a husband 
bring back its peace to your mind, and 
its bloom to your cheek. We will live 
for a while, the wonder and envy of the 
fashionable circle here. We will then 
restore your father to his native home, 
and under that roof I shall once more 
be happy ; happy without alloy, because 
I shall deserve my happiness! Again 
shall the pipe and the dance gladden the 
valley, and innocence and peace, beam 
on the cottage of Venoni. 


ee 
LINES, 

. By Robert F. Jameson, Esq. 
if e’er my lines, to cke a paltry jest, 
Should swell with honest scorn a female breast, 
For me may no saft bosom ever heave, 

%n life to sympathise, in death to grieve. 
Whene’er I sigh, with am’rous anguish torn, 
May all the warmth of love, raise equal scorn ; 
‘Whate’er my destiny, where’er I roam, — 
Cold be life’s charities, and sad my home. 

May no fond tie, no tender hope con:ole 

The hours of absence, as they slowly roll ; 

No dimpled check a smiling welcome give, 
Unheeded may 1 die, unfriended live ! 

I scorn the-wit, which, with unhallowed flame, 
Throws on the modest cheek, the gleam of shame. 
Contemn’d be those, “ with fascinating art, 

Who lure the fancy to corrupt the heart ;” 
And treat the finer feelings of the breast, — 
Love’s chaste emotions, as an idle jest, 
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Solace of life! whose magic influence pours 

A beam of radiance on ‘her darkest hours! 
When clouds hang heavy and obscure life’s 
The torch of Hymen cheers the gloomy way,” 
Gleams through the storm, and points a place of 


rest, 
In the sweet refuge of a faithful breast. 
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MUSIC. 
“Ts there a heart which music cannot met? 
“ Alas! how is that. rugged heart forlorn” 
Beattie, 
‘That music appears more congenial 
to, and is, as it were, more intimately 
interwoven with the constitution of oy 
frame, than any other art or science,” 
is the observation of a celebrated my, 
sical author of the present day; and 
must appear to every one who considers 
it, and is at all acquainted with the won. 
derful power of harmony, just and well 
founded. Music, in all ages and inall 
nations, has been ever honoured and 
cultivated according to the degree of 
refinement to which that age and nation 
had arrived ; and those who were gift- 
ed with the knowledge of it, were look- 
ed upon with the highest veneration— 
The Troubadours of Provence and Nor- 
mandy, the Sennachies of the Scottish 
highlands, the Bards of Wales, and the 
Tale tellers of Ireland, were the histo- 
rians of their ages. To them negotia 


tables of their princes and chieftains, 
they recited, in the festive circles of 
the evening, the heroic atchievements 
of theday. By music, the troops of a- 
cient times were excited to conquest, 
and their leaders animated in the hour 
of danger, by the remembrance of the 
immortal glory they would gain from 
the songs of the Bards.. No climate, o 
state of society, however unfavourable 
to the productions of genius in general, 
can blast the influence of music. The 
frozen confines of the North, and the 











burning plains of the South, own alike 
the dominion of this enchanting science. 
The peasants of Bohemia, although re 
duced to the most abject state of sla- 
very, the unhappy wretches toiling ® 
the mines, and the captive negroes ° 
the West India islands, find, in this 





tions were intrusted,—and placed at the J 
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of this sort. The husband and wife are 
equally fated to endure ill nature and 
poverty in their marriage state, where 
they expected good nature, affection and 
competence. If they were both more 
candid, they would be both happier; 
and, to that end, I would warn them of 
their danger by the saying of Plato :— 
“He that fisheth with poison, catcheth 
fish, but evil and corrupted; so they 
that endeavour to get their husbands or 
wives by deceit or charms, may easily 
get them, but they were better ungot- 
ten.” 


heaven-born power, a solace from their 
caress I will not venture to affirm that 
none who are possessed of a musical 
taste are bad, but this I will, that none 
who dislike music are good: it is a proof 
of a narrow contracted mind, insensible 
to the power of harmony, incapable of 
tasting the beauties of nature, or of art. 
Music is a resource which of all others 
in grief is the most soothing, and affords 
at all times an improving and a sublime 
enjoyment; it harmonizes the mind of 
man, and prepares it for every great and 
generous impression. 























Se! eet 
TOA iG. 
THE HAPPY WIFE. ) A LADY WEEPING 
Go, daughters of Fashion, for pleasure repine, From the Arabic. 


The joys ye pursue are not equal to mine ; 

The humours of thousands for yours must agree, 

Mine centre in Henry and Henry’s in me. 

The rose thrice hath bloom’d on the chaplet of 
May, 

Since 1 bow’d at the altar, and vow’d to obey ; 

Talk not of restrictions, the bond I approve, 

*Tis sanctioned by reason, religion and love. 

Gay carrols the lark as we rise in the morn, 

And at evening the black bird chaunts sweet on 
the thorn ; 

We join in the concert, why: should we refrain? 

Our hearts are as grateful, as lively our strain. 

We oe in the Sunshine, which Summer sup- 
pues, 

And court fertile Autumn ! thy exquisite dyes ; 

No terror in ice mantled Winter we see, 


When I beheld thy blue eyes shine, 
Thro’ the bright-drop that pity drew, 
I saw beneath those tears of thine, 
A blue-eyed violet bath’d in dew. 


The violet ever scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath, 
But sweetest thro’ a dewy veil, 

Its colours glow, its odours breathe. 





And thus thy charms in brightness rise, 
When wit and pleasure round thee play. 
When mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, 
Who but admires thy sprightly ray ? 
But when thro’ pity’s flood t leam, 
Who but must Jove their softened beam ? 


A book and a song still can conquer ennui. = 
Domestic, yet cheerful, delighted to blend oa08 
By prudent attentions the lover and friend ; The paren of the World. 


In wedlock’s full cup we some bitters expect, 

And allow for the frailties we try to correct. 

Though shunning the many, wild Comus’s crew, 

For social enjoyment we choose but a few ; 

Those few round our table shall frequently meet, 

Sincere be the welcome, and simple the treat. 

Our Boy on my bosom I cherish with pride, 

He calls to those duties we gladly divide ; 

re he live when our limit of being is done, 
~ names and our virtues survive in our 

n, 


A good name is so satisfactory in it- 
self, and attended with so many advan- 
tages, that he who is careless about it, 
must be equally destitute of an ingenu- 
ous spirit, and a regard to his present 
good. More than this, he is insensible 
to the mést powerful incitement to a 
just and laudable conduct, next to re- 
ligion itself. And indeed, to be indif- 
ferent about the opinion of the world, 
especially of the worthy and virtuous 
part of it, is to be in the highway todis-_ 
honour, vice andruin. Take away the 
restraints which arise from a regard to 
commendation and esteem, and there is 
nothing left, but the slavish fear of pun- 
ishment, by which human depravity can, 
be deterred from the grosest enormi- 
ties. , . 


a RI 
DELUSIONS IN COURTSHIP. 


Nothing can be more lamented by the 
good and wise, than the practise among 
us of deceiving one another with regard 
to our worldly circumstances, and our 
characters before marriage. Much evil 
and unhappiness is occasioned by dis- 
covering too. late how wofully we have 
been deceived by false representations 













































































TO FRIENDSHIP. 
By Cumberland. 
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Nymphs of this cast, who had emerged from the 
general insignificance of the’ sex, by throwing 
aside what we are accustomed to consider jts 


Oh come sweet friendship! come, celestial guest |] Steatest ornament. 


Thy presence spreads a paradise around, 
Where all was solitude and dreary waste ! 

The same sincerity of soul, that forms 

Thy lasting bliss, shall brighten my short hour : 
Thy cheering smile not only gladdens me, 

But when it emanates from heart so true, 

Like mercy doubly blest, it graces-thee ; 

t gives a female charm to manly sense, 
Softens the rigour of unbending truth, 

And shews that virtue need not always frown. 


ls > em 


The Heathen and Christian Woman contrasted. 


I have long been of opinion, and every observa- 
tion, that Ihave been able to make since I first 
formed it, confirms me, that woman is indebted 
to Christianity alone for the high rank she holds 
in society. Look into the writings of antiquity— 
into the works of the Greek and Latin poets—in- 
to the numberless panegyrics of the sex, ito be 
found both in prose and verse—and we find little, 


It is undoubtedly Christianity that has set wo. 
man on her throne, making her in every respect 
the equal of man, bound tothe same duties, and 
candidate for the same happiness. Mark hoy 
woman is described by a christian poet: 





* Yét when I approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.” 


‘‘ Neither her outside, formed so fair, 
So much delights me, as those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mixt with love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind, or in ue both one Soul.” ~ 





* And to consumate all, 
Greatness of mind, and nobleness their seat, 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac’d” 








very little indeed, where woman is treated with 
respect—there is no want of love, that is of fond- 
ness, of beauty, of charms, of graces; but of 
woman as the equal of man, as a moral companion, 
travelling with him the road to felicity—as his ad- 
viser—his solace in misfortune—as a pattern from 
which he may sometimes copy with advantage ; 
of all this there is hardly a trace. Woman is al- 
ways mentioned as an object of passion ; chastity, 
modesty, sobermindedness, are all considered in 
relation to this single point; or sometimes as of 
importance in respect to economy or domestic 
quiet. What does Ovid, the greatest panegyrist 
of the sex, say tor his beloved daughter, whom he 
had praised for her attractions in various parts of 
his Trietia, and other compositions ? He is writing 
her Epitaph—and the only thing he can say of 
her .as @ rational creature is, wy she was—domi- 
sida——not a pads bout. Search Apuleius, where 
you will find many female characters in the ab- 
stract—you ‘will find that his little Photes, (a cook 
maid without virtue!) was nearest to his heart, 
after all his philosophy. Nay, in his pretty story 
of Cupid and Psyche, which very wise will 
tell youNg a fine lesson of moral P&Josophy, and 
rep ive of the operations e intgllec- 
ual and moral faculties of the human soul, a story 
which gave him the finest opportunity ; nay, al- 
most made it necessary for him to insert whatever 
can-ornament the female character; what is~his 
Psyche but a beautiful, fond, and silly girl ; and 
what are the whole fruits of any acquaintance 
with the sex ’/—Pleasure !—But why take more 
pains .in, the sedrch '—~Look’ at their immortal 
goddesses—is there any among-them whom a wise 
man would select for a wife or a friend? I grant 
that a Lucretia is praised, a Portia, an Armia, a 
Zenobia ; but these are individual characters, not 
representatives of the sex. The only Grecian la- 
dies who made a figure by intellectual talents, 
were your Aspasias, Sapphos, Phrynes, and other 








Milton. 


This is really moral painting, without any abate. 
ment of female charms. This is the natural con. 
sequence of that purity of heart, which is so much 
insisted upon in the Christian morality. In the in. 
structions of the Heathen philosophers it is either 
not mentioned at all, or at most, it is recommend. 
ed coldly, as a thing proper, and worthy ofa mind 
attentive to great things. But, in Christianity, it 
is insisted upon as an indispensable duty, and et- 
forced by many arguments peculiar to itself. 


—~S— 


Ina pamphlet written by Doctor, afterwards 
sir John Hill, of botanical memory, and published 
in 1759, -the Doctor asserts, that in the words 
virtue, stirring, &c. Garrick pronounced the letter 
i, like'the, letter wu. This drew from Garrick, the 
following epigramatic reply, addressed to Dr. Hill. 








If its true as you say, that I’ve injured a letter, 

I'll change my notes soon, and, I hope for the 
better. 

May the just rights of letters, as well as of men, 

Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen; 

Most devoutly 1 wish they may both have their 
due, 

And that J may be never mistaken for U. 


NG Stern 


" The neglect of trifles, as they are called, is 
suffering a moth to eat holes in our purse, al 
let out all the profits: of our business. 
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(Pp THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. The terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven aud an half cenit 
per quarter, payable in advance. 











